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ScenE.—THE GARDENS OF THE CHATEAU DE BRAN- 
VILLE—ON THE r THE ENTRANCE TO THE CHA- 
TEAU—ON THE t AN ARBOUR — PICTURESQUE 






Cte. 
a : Chorus of ViLLacERS, Sc. 
Night it’s sable curtain spreading, 
Brings the genial hour for mirth ; 
Joy on Day’s decline is treading, 


Giving newer pleasures birtn. 

Let us, then, tkuse pleasures meeting, 
With good cheer invite their stay, 
And the sparkling wine-cup greeting, 
Cast off care till break of day. 


Enter TrmotHy WooDENHEAD from chateau, R. H. 


Timothy. That’s right, my lads! now the work’s done, and by 
my authority well done, too—you shall have a right merry night 
of it: enjoy yourselves like trumps; eat, drink, and be merry, 
for by my authority a wedding don’t happen every day—and such 
a wedding: so now, my lads, attend to me, our noble master 
gives you all a holiday to-morrow. 

Villagers. Hurrah ! 

3 . And to-night we have a merry dance here in honor 
of the nuptials of the Lady Amelia—long life and happiness to 
her. One cheer for the bride ! 

Villagers. Hurrah ! 

Timothy. So now away with you all—put on your best cape— 
make yourselves as spruce as butterflies, and then, hey for the 
merry dance and festive board: so away with you all—sharp’s 
the word. 

Villagers. All’s right, master Woodenhead—all’s right. [Mu- 
sic.] [Exeunt VILLAGERS, 

Timothy, That little affair settled, now by my authority I’ll 
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make a night of it. I'll show ’em what a major domo can do— 
and dance—an’t I dance: and if I can only persuade my dear 
little Jenny to name the happy day, I shall be the happiest major 
domo in the world: so now to see that all’s ready, and put my- 
self in proper order to enforce my authority. 

{Exit into chateau, &. 


Enter La Fieur cautiously, through gate from L. 


In vain all day I’ve watched each entrance and window of the 
chateau; my love ap not, and to-morrow she is to be given 
toanother: but no, that shall never be—without her life is value- 
less, and I will not resign her without a straggle—she shall not 
be sacrificed. If her love for me is as true as I would fain be- 
lieve, we may yet escape the misery that is in store—flight, flight, 
this very night can alone save us: but how to see her, so closely 
watched and guarded—there is the difficulty; who will assist me? 


Jenny puts her head out of the door, 8. 


Jenny. I will, to be sure ; hush, don’t make a noise; be quiet 
as a mouse. 

La Fleur. Do you bear a message from my mistress ? 

Jenny. Rather: she'll be here immediately, 

La Fleur. Ym all impatience. 

Jenny. Of course you are—lovers always are in a hurry—but 
make the most of your time, and don’t meke a noise about it. 
T’'ll keep watch and warn you of any danger. I can’t do any 
more for you, so you must do the best you can for yourself. Here 
comes my lady. It’s all right, Miss, the coast’s clear ; you may 
venture out without fear of any one but your lover—and lovers 
are often a young maid’s worst enemy. [Erit, R. 


Enter Auxcia from chateau. ¢ 


La Fleur. My dear Amelia, how can I thank you for this 
happiness ? 

‘Amelia. 1 was afraid this meeting would be denied us: my 
father kept so close a watch upon me, that until this moment I 
have been unable to elude his vigilance. 

La Fleur. Then must we take advautage of it. Tell me, love, ° 
do they to-morrow force you to this hateful marriage ? 

Amelia. Alas! ’tis but too true. 

La Fleur. Then if you love me, this night you must be mine. 
Will you fly with me? ‘ 

Amelia. | am too closely guarded : escape is hopeless. 

La Fleur. Leave that to me. But say, should fortune favour 
us, will you be mine? 

Amelia. From childhood I have been taught to love you, my 
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foster brother—companion of my early years. We have ne'er 
been parted, nor will we now. My woman’s heart tells me that 
with you alone I could be happy. I am thine, come what may. 

La Fleur. How can I thank you. Will you resign all— 
wealth, station, a father’s love for me—a . 

Amelia. What is worldly wealth compared with the heart’s 
happiness ? What are the joys wealth can bring if the heart re- 
coils against them? Look in the gilded saloons, and in the 
humble cottage, and tell me who is happiest—the pampered 
luxuriant that knows not nature, or the humble enjoyer of its 
bounty. I am thine, come what may. , 

La Fleur. My heart’s best treasure | This night, then, you will 
be mine, if we can escape the vigilance of those around you? 

Amelia. By all my hopes of happiness. 

La Fleur. To-night your father holds a revel in honor of your 
approaching nuptials? 

Amelia. Yes ; Here in the gardens of the chateau. 

La Fleur. 1 will be here! 

Amelia, How? 

La Fleur. In the disguise of a minstrel, 

Amelia. Should you be discovered ? 

La Fleur. Fear not. I will join in the festivities : the vassals, 
worn out by fatigue and drink, will not keep so strict a watch as 
usual. You must join me at midnight in the gardens: we can 
then easily escape ; and in the morning, a friendly priest will join 
our hands. 

Amelia, Heaven grant that we may succeed, for death would be 
preferable to a union with the Baron Kutedorf. I will obey 
your every wish. 

La Fleur. Cupid smiles upon our design. Fear not, I see joy 
and happiness before us. 

Amelia. But do not unnecessarily expose yourself to danger. 

La Fleur. What danger can there be compared with that of 
losing thee! 

Enter TExny in haste, 2. 


Jenny. My lady! my lady! your father is inquiring for you, so 
come, quick. for gracious sake do, or he'll be sure to say it’s all 
my fault. 

Amelia. Directly. You will not fail ? 

La Fleur. Fail |—not if life remains. 

Jenny. You'll be caught, Miss, if you don’t come, and then 
shan’t I catch it. 

Amelia, Until to-night then. 

La Fleur. At the festival. I will be there asa minstrel. Till 
then heaven guard and bless you. 

Jenny. If you don’t come, If must go. 
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Amelia. 1 come—I come. Adieu, dear La Fleur, adieu, uutil 
to-night. [Exit into chateau, B. 
La Fleur. And then she will be mine, mine for ever. On 

to-night rests all my hopes of future happiness, of joy, of love. . 
(Exit u. E. BR. 


Enter King Henry the IV., over bridge x, disguised as a min- 
strel, and singing the “ Troubadour.” 


Henry. Thus far have I wandered from the camp. To attempt 
to return before night-fall would be madness, so I must e’en seek 
shelter in some neighbouring cottage or chateau. “Twill be 
strange if a king cannot find a night’s lodging among his subjects, 
disloyal as they are. I must try to avoid discovery,: for how- 
ever good a king may be, he has always some enemies ; but surely 
this disguise must protect me, for who would know Henry IV. in 
this attire. ’Tis thus I love to wander, and see with my own 
eyes the distresses and wants of my subjects, so that the laws I 
make may be grounded on the real and not imaginary ills. Some 
one comes. 


Enter Truotxy from chateau, BR. 


Timothy. By my authority, whom have we here : one of those 
wandering vagabonds who fill their bellies by opening their 
mouths. Hark ye, Sir Minstrel, or whatever you may cal] your- 
self, what the devil do you want here ? 

Henry. A good supper and shelter for the night. 

Timothy. By my authority, a modest request, in return for 
which I suppose you offer one of your love ditties. 

Henry. I can sing songs of all descriptions— love, sentimental, 
tragic, comic. I can make you laugh or cry. 

Timoihy. 1 prefer laughing ; by my authority we must have 
no crying here. Now, Sir Vagabond, look at me, major domo of 
the chateau; here’s authority for you. 

Henry. 1 have seen plenty like it in the camp of King Henry. 
There, gentlemen like, you, decked in a little brief authority, are 
as plentiful as mushrooms. 

Timothy. Then perhaps you have seen the king. 

Henry. As plain as I ever saw myself. 

Timothy. By my authority, you don’t say so. Now, just tell 
me what is he like ? 

Henry. Like a man, to be sure. 

Timothy. I mean what sort of a man. 

Henry. He is considered by the court to be like me. 

Timothy. Like you, by my authority—the best thing I’ve 
heard for some time. Ha, ha, ha, the king like you: our gal- 
lant King Henry such a common-looking fellow as you—no, that 
won't do—it’s no go. 
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Henry. As you please: but come, can you provide me shelter 
for the night ? 
‘Timothy. Yes, and a good supper into the bargain; by my 
authority you have just arrived in the very nick of time. To- 
night we hold revels here in honor of the approaching nuptials 
of my master’s daughter, and as you can sing you shall be right 
welcome: so follow me, but no more fibs of the king being like 
you—ha, ha, ha. I like the idea of our noble King Henry being 
like you, ha, ha, ha. I can't help laughing. Follow me, Sir 
King—Ha, ha, ha. [Exit into chateau 2, behind. 
Henry. Ha, ha, ha. How different the king looks in the 
dress of a poor man. There is no nobility without the aid of the 
tailor. [Exit into chateau, BR. 


Enter Jenny. 


Well, if ever I heard the like of this in all my born days—the 
idea of forcing such a beautiful young lady as my mistress to 
marry such a nasty, ugly old framp as the Baron. If I was her 
I'd scratch his ug'y old eyes out. Now, there's my sweetheart, 
Master Timothy. He’s always pressing me—by his authority he 
says—to take compassion on him, but I shan’t yet a while; no, 
I’m not a going to give up my authority yet—I’ll teaze him a 
little longer before I become his better half, and yield to his 
authority. Here he comes, as fine as a peacock. 


Enter Trmotuy, with a bouquet of flowers. 

Timothy, &. Now all’s prepared—all’s ready for the fete. My 
dear Jenny, I’ve been tooled for you. 

Jenny, L. Have you, indeed—and now you've found me. 

Timothy. 1 want to have a bit of chat with you upon a parti- 
cularly delicate subject. 

Jenny. That’s yourself, I suppose. 

Timothy. It’s not myself, or yourself, for it concerns us both 
—I want yon to name the day when Jenny Softheart will 
become Mrs. Timothy Woodenhead. . 

Jenny. Don’t think of such a thing. 

Timothy. I can’t think of anything else—remember your pro- 
mise, that on the wedding of the Lady Amelia, you would name 
the happy day. 

Jenny. So I did—well, I suppose I must keep my word. 

Timothy. Of course you must. 

Jenny. Must I name a particular day ° 

Timothy. Yes—the day—the happy day. 

Jenny. Well then, suppose we say— 

Timothy. This day— 

Jenny. Seven years! 

Timothy. Seven years !—You're joking. 
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Jenny. Do I look as if I was ? 

Timothy. Seven years!—by my authority, I never heard of 
such a thing. 

Jenny. Then by my authority you must be transported for 
me for seven years. I must try your constancy before I think 
of having you. 

Timothy. Try me? I think you have tried me. 

Jenny. Yes, and having been found guilty, you are sentenced 
accordingly. 

Timothy. But I shall die without you. 

Jenny. If you do die I hope it will be without me—you’d bet- 
ter live for me. But here come the guests—think no more of 
me, but of the festival—Major Domo, to your post—here they 


come. [They go up. 


Enter M. pt BranvitteE—Baron Rutsporr, conducting 
AmELIa— Guests, Attendants, §-c.—Villagers enter 
Srom back—Music from Chateau. 


Branville. Here will we take our seats, and witness the sports 
in honor of our daughter’s approaching happiness. 

Baron. She t to be happy, when she’s going to be mar- 
ried to a rich eed “an axe 

Branville. Believe me, Baron, we are quite sensible of the 
honour you do us, 

Baron. You to be—a nobleman of France marrying into 
a merchant’s — . 

Amelia. (aside.) The brute!—a beggar would be preferable. 
In marriage, sir, love is necessary. 

Baron. Love—oh yes, you ought to be in love with me—you 
must be, I’m sure. 

Branville. Come, Baron, let us take our places ; my depen- 
dants, I perceive, are ready to commence the sports. 

Baron. With all my heart. Come, lady, what’s the matter 
with you?—you don’t appear to be merry to-night—you onght 
to be, considering your good fortune. 

Amelia. Let me tell you, sir, my heart is not to be bought by 
titles or riches. 

Baron. Then it ought to be—but you'll think different when 
you’re my wife, 

Amelia. When I am perhaps I may. 

Branville. Come, Baron, be seated—let the sports commence 
—this night and to-morrow shall be devoted to pleasure. Joy 
and happiness to all such as I now feel. Strike up the music— 
let the lease proceed. [They sit. 
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Dance of VitLaGers. 

Timothy (advancing.) May it please your worship, a poor 
minstrel craves shelter for the night. 

_ {aside.] La Fleur—pray heaven he may not be recog- 
nised ! 

Branville. That we freeiy give—conduct him to our presence. 

Timothy. 1 will, your worship. (Exit. 

Branville. This happens most fortunate—a song will aid our 
festivities. 

Baron. A song—yes, he ought to sing. 

Amelia [aside.] Should he be discovered, we are lost. 


Re-enter Timotuy and Henry IV. 


Branville. You are welcome, minstrel, to our chateau. You 
come at a right happy season; here the dance and song hold 
sway—you shall join the general round of pleasure. 

Amelia [aside.] What a change !—I should not have known 

enry. Most happy shall I be to add my humble skill to the 
general amusement. 

Baron. And so you ought—come, then, a song—something 
to please my fair lady here. 

Henry. 1 obey you, sir. Fair lady, what would it please you 
choose ? 

Amelia, Thave no choice—all, all are aliketome [Aside) 
He does not even look at me. 

Henry. As you have no choice, lady, I will do my best to please 
you—[aside] This is something new, a king singing to amuse his 
subjects—however we must all conform to circumstances. 


Sone—“ Welcome me Home.” 


Branville. You do credit to your profession, Sir Minstrel.— 
Whence come you ? 

Henry. From the camp of King Henry the Fourth. 

Branville. From Tours. The king, I hear, is a great patroniser 

your art. 

Baron, Then he ought not to be. What's a King got to do 
with music. 

Henry. Everything—’tis the sweetest luxury on earth—after 
the din and toil of battle, music soothes the soul, and cheers us 
midst the sickness and danger that surrounds. 

Branville. Right, minstrel: you must sojourn with us during 
the festival we hold in honour of our daughter’s wedding. 

Henry. With pleasure, sir—may every happiness attend her ! 

Branville. Is the King now at Tours ? 

Henry. I think not; atthe present moment he is nearer here. 

Branville, 1 trast he will not visit us. 
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Baron, He ought not—he has something else to do. 

Henry. And wherefore ? 

Branville. Why, you who have lived in his camp, must be 
rane of his failing—TI would not he should see my fair daughter 

ere. 

Henry. He is a great admirer of beauty. 

Baron. He ought to be—he ought to love his subjects. 

Henry. And so he does—if his nights are given to his mis- 
tresses, his days are spent in providing for the wants of his people. 
You do not, then, admire the King ? 

Branville. You are mistaken. There is not aman in al] France 
a more hearty well-wisher to King Henry than myself, though I 
am sensible he has a great many faults. 

Baron. He ought to have—a King without faults would be a 
wonder. 

Henvy. And who has not? Monarchs, like subjects, are but 
mortal—they each have their virtues and their vices; but the 
vices of the people are hidden in the general mass, whilst those 
of the monarch are singled out and made the bye-word by those 
who have not the temptation or the virtue to resist that be has. 

Branville. Right, minstrel. Come, let the sports proceed. 

(A Dance. 

Timothy. May it please your worship, another of these singing 
gentlemen craves admission. 

Branville. None shall be refused to-night—conduct him to the 
kitchen. This is our chosen minstrel for the festival. 

Timothy. Yes, your worship— [aside] I’ll kitchen him. [Zzit. 

Henry. You do me great honour, sir. 

Baron. More than he ought to do, to my mind. 

Branville. I love to honour native talent and worth, though 
unfortunately, there are many who patronise, and lavish their 
money upon foreigners, whose merits are not equal to those of 
their own countrymen. 

Henry. You flatter, sir. 

Baron. Then he ought not. ‘ 

Branville. There is no such thing as flattery from the man 
who speaks candidly and truly the sentiments of his heart. 

[Goes up c. 

Amelia, We thank you, Sir Minstrel, for the entertainment 
you have afforded us—believe me I shall not forget you. 

Henry. Nor I thee, fair lady. [Aside] By heaven, she is a 
lovely creature! Henry! Henry! do not forget yourself! 

Baron. He ought not to do so. 

Amelia (aside.] I understand. The night hss grown old— 
with your permission, sir, I will retire. 

Baron. You ought to do so. 

Branville. We will resume our sports and pleasures on the 
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morrow. Timothy, to your care I consign the minstrel ; see that 
his wants are attended to, for I can perceive he is above the 
common class. Baron, conduct our daughter.—Good night, 
friends, to ail. 

Baron. 1 ought to do so—come, fair lady—to-morrow you shall 
be a baroness. 

Amelia, Good night, Sir Minstrel! [Aside] Fear not—I will 
soon join you. 


[Exeunt BRANVILLE, BARON, AMELIA, and Attendants— 
Music. 


Henry, u. A fair repose attend you all ! 

Timothy, 2. By my authority, Sir Singer, you are a lucky fel- 
low—our master seems mightily taken with you—all through my 
introduction. See what it is to have a man in authority to pa- 
tronise you! J take you under my special protection, whilst the 
other poor devil is poked in the kitchen to fare the best he can. 
You shall banquet with me. By my authority, you are a lucky 
fellow—so come, follow me. [Exit into Chateau, 

Henry. Lead on—I’ll follow thee. What could she meaa— 
“ [ll soon join thee !’—she cannot surely have fallen in love with 
me—though women are apt to do so with aking; yet with a poor 
minstrel it is quite different. This maiden interests me—there is 
some mystery here—there is—there must be some foul play on 
foot. They cannot surely force her to this marriage. By my 
kingdom, I’ll not allow the sacrifice! ‘I will soon join thee,”’ 
were her words—I’ll e’en wait and see. On my honour she is a 
beautiful creature, and might tempt even a monarch—but away 
with such thoughts! Henry, you are a king—show yourself a 
man! 1 fear my absence irom the camp will occasion some 
alarm—but no matter—some trusty messenger in the morn shall 
assure them of my safety, for I am determined to see this adven- 
ture fairly through. What can she mean ?—’tis strange how her 
words haunt me. Hush! surely I hear a footstep. 


Enter Aweia, cautiously. 

Amelia, &. Minstrel !—La Fleur !—’tis I, Amelia !—where art 
thou ? 

Henry. L. By heaven, ’tis she! Here, lady, here ! 

Amelia. Quick, then, we have not a moment to lose. Iam 
your’s—lead me where thou wilt—I trust to your honour ard 
Jove. 

Henry. By heaven, you shal! not repent so doing! Here’s a 
situation for a king! How many of my subjects would take ad- 
vantage of this momeat! But no—virtae aid me! 

Amelia. Dear La Fleur! why do you not speak ® 

Henry. Lady, you are in error—I am not he you name. 
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Amelia, Heavens! not La Fleur !—who, then, art thou ? 

Henry. One xho has the will and power to serve you. 

Amelia, Then save me, or I am lost for ever; for if the mor- 
row finds me in this house, I am doomed to a life of misery. 

Henry Tis as I suspected [astde.] Lady, will you trust your- 
self with one who, though a stranger, will protect and guard you 
with his life ? 

Amelia. 1 know not what to do. Are you not the minstrel 
who arrived to-night ? Where, then can be La Fleur? 

Henry. Tam he! but believe me I am not what I seem; 
fear not to trust me; for I swear by Heaven and my country, to 
onor, protect, and place you in safety by the break of morn. 

Amelia. I will trust you—there’s my hand: promise me, 
that, once free from the chateau, you will seek my bethrothed, 
and bring me to him. Promise. 

Henry. By Henry of France, I swear it ! 

Ameiia. Enough.—The man who would deceive an helpless 
maiden like myself—— 

Henry. Is unwortuy of the name of man, much less the title 
I am proud to bear. 


Come on, fair lady, you will bless the day 
That cast the unknown minstrel in your way. 


(Zreunt H. E. L. 
Enter La Fieur, disguised as a minstrel from the chateau, 
La Fleur. Yn vain I watch and search—all, all in vain— 
hopeless. Who is he that arrived before me, and thus ob- 
tained the place that would otherwise have been mine? I must 
contrive to see her. By Heaven! I will. She shall not tamel 
be given to another. If I fail, even at the altar I will proclaim 
my love, and save her, or perish myself. 
[Erit, B. 1. EB. 


Enter CourtiERS over bridge. 


lst Courtier. Thus far have we come, and our search after 
the king has been unsuccessful. 

2ad Courtier. He left the camp, it seemed, in the disguise of 
a minstrel. 

lst Courtier. So it is said, and I suppose he is gone in pursuit 
of some fair peasant. Love of wandering in disguise is a great 
failing in our king. 

2nd Courtier. If ’tis a failing, ’tis his only one. He loves it, 
and it generally leads to some good. "Tis foolish, inasmach as it 
is dangerous, wandering alone in a country where fanatacism has 
raised him many enemies. 

lst Courtier. And giving us the trouble of seeking after him ; 
for which we never get thanked: but come, let us try yon 
chateau. What ho! within—there—house. 
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Enter Timotuy. 


Timothy. Holloa! holloa! By my authority, what's all this 
noise? Do you take this for a roadside iuu? By my autho- 
rity, I'll have no brawling and blustering here. What the devil 
do you want ? 

lst Courtier. We seek a wandering minstrel : have you seen 
one $ 

Timothy. By my authority, I have; there is one at this present 
moment in the chateau. 

2nd Courtier. It must be he. Dressed in light green, with 
black hat and feather ? 

Timothy. The same, and no mistake. Shall I arouse him, and 
tell him you seek him ? 

1st Courtier. By no means: disturb him not for your life. 

Timothy. Aud why not, pray ? 

lst Courtier. Because it is the king ! 

Timothy. The king! by my authority, you don’t say so! 

1st Courtier. We do; and what’s more, mean it. 

Timothy. Thea it’s all over with me: dam’me, I’ve been 
blowing him up like a blackguard. My authority is all over : 
won’t he serve me ont now. O dear! O dear! what shall I do! 

1st Courtier. Nothing at all; remain quiet, the king, no 
doubt, will pardon you. We are fatigued; let’s in, aud have 
some refreshment, until his Majesty arises. 

Timothy. This way, gentlemen ; this way. By my authority, 
I’m a miserable man. Blow up the king! only to think of it. 
This way, gentlemen, this way, softly, gentlemen, or y>u’ll disturb 
his gracious Majesty. If you could only say a good word for me 
—say it’s all a mistake—a joke—anything—everything—only 
help me out of this scrape. By my authority, what will my 
master say. This way, gentlemen, this way. 

[Ereunt behind hove. 


Enter La FLEUR, R. H. 


La Fleur, ’Tis all in vain—no sign—no trace of her. Oh, 
Fate, Fate! how hast thou wronged us! I know not what to 
do—how or where next to seek her. Was ever man in so per- 
plexing a situation ! 


Re-enter TiMoTHY, R. 


Timothy aside] By my authority, he’s here. Now, then, to 
apologise for my rudeness.—To think of my standing in the 
presence of his Majesty! I tremble all over. By my authority, 
my heart’s thumping up and down at the rate of fifty miles a 
minute [dows.] May it please your most gracious, illustrious, 
and magnificent Majesty to pardon the freedom of your most 
humble and obedient slave. 
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La Flevr,i. Is the man mad! What do you mean, my 
friend ? 

Timothy [aside.] His friend! He won’t own himself, I see” 
Will your Majesty vouchsafe my pardon ? 

La Fleur. What do you mean, sirrah ? 

Timothy (falling on his knees.) "Pon my authority, I did’nt 
mean to treat your Majesty so. I thought you were only a poor 
devil fit to exercise my authority upon, 

La Fleur. Why the poor fellow has gone suddenly mad. I 
never thought he had much brains. 

Timothy. Does your gracious majesty pardon me ? 

La Fleur. Get up, my good fellow, and don’t make a fool of 
yourself. 

Timothy. 1 can’t move till your Majesty pardons me. 

La Fleur [aside.] A thought strikes me: I’ll humour him. 
Rise, my good man, and believe me I freely pardon you, and 
thank you for your hospitality. 

Timothy. Long life to your Majesty! If your —— would 
only let me kiss the tip of your fingers, T should be the happiest 
of your subjects. 

La Fleur. 1 must humour him. There is my hand. I think 
it an honor to give it to an honest man. 

Timothy. Your Majesty is all graciousness [rises.| By my 
authority, I feel myself again. How can J serve your Majesty ? 

La Fleur [aside.| Yl take advantage of this folly. By in- 
forming me where I can find the Lady Amelia. 

Timothy (aside.] Ho, ho! that’s the way the wind blows. 
Most certainly, your Majesty, shall I lead you to her? 

La Fleur. No: conduct her hither, and with all possible 
speed, I command you. 

Timothy. 1 fly to obey your Majesty. Your Majesty will 
always find me your most devoted humble servant. [ Aside] I’ve 
kissed his hand. I’m forgiven. By my authority, I don’t care 
afig for any one now. I fly, your Majesty, I fly. [Aside] Pl 
whisper it to every one as I go. [£zit, R. 

La Fleur. The folly of this fellow may turn to our advantage. 
Should he find Amelia, and conduct her hither—there is yet 
time to escape—a friendly priest awaits us, and before pursuit 
could avail, she would be mine. 


Enter Baron Rutsporr. 

Baron {aside.] 1 ough* to be upon my best behaviour ; for 
Timothy has just whispered to me, that this is the king in dis- 
guise. I ought to make « friend of him, and J ought not to 
make a fool of myself. Your Majesty’s most humble and obedient 
servant. 

La Fleur, t. There’s something in the air. What the devil 
can they all mean! Sir, your most obedient. 
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Baron, %. Your Majesty ought not to conceive an unfavorable 
opinion of your servant. 

La Fleur. Oh, no; I have only conceived one unfavorable 
opinion of you. [Aside.} I'll try and turn this to advantage. 

_— Your Majesty ought to let me know it, that I may 
amend it. 

La Fleur. If you persist in marrying the lady Amelia, you will 
incur my everlasting displeasure. 

Baron. Then I onght to give her up, and will. I am aware 
I ought not to touch the end of her fingers if your Majesty don’t 
wish it. [Aside.] I suppose he wanta her for himself. 

La Fleur. You resign her, then ? 

Baron. As I ought to do—at your Majesty’s command. 

La Fleur. It is my most express and positive command. 
Write, then, under penalty of my most extreme displeasure— 
here are tablets and pencil—that yon will never marry the lady 
Amelia, under forfeit of 20,000 crowns. 

Baron. I ought to do so, and most certainly will. Give me 
the paper, your Majesty. [Aside.] A good place under Govern- 
ment in exchange for a wife. 

La Fleur. Write, then, and lose no time. You give up the 
lady Amelia, or forfeit 

Baron. Twenty thousand crowns.—There it is, your Majesty. 
I feel I ought to do it; and if you have a snug place under 
Government, I think your Majesty ooght—that is—perheps will 
think of your humble servant. 

La Fleur. This will do. Now, then. 


Enter Timotny. 

Oh! your Majesty, ’'m very sorry; but ‘pon my authority it’s 
no fault of mine. She’s gone-—vanished—fled—no one “ac 
where ! 

La Fleur. What do you mean ? 

Timothy. That she’s run away, eloped. I’ve alarmed the 
house ; and here comes his ——- and your Majesty’s courtiers. 

La Fleur. Confusion—gone—all then is lost. 


Enter M. DE Branvitie and Courtiers. 

Branville. Where is his Majesty? Will your Majesty deign 
to accept the apology of your unworthy servant ? 

lst Courtier. Why this is not the king. 

All. Not the king ? 

Ia Fleur. I never said I was. 

Baron. Then you ought to give me back my paper. 

La Fleur. By no means: ’twas a voluntary gift. You have 
resigned the lady of your own free will. I cannot—will not— 
restore her to you. 
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Baron. Then J « aght to be kicked. 

lst Courtier. Who then has seen the king? 

Timotty. 1 see it all. By my authority, I never thought of 
asking—Which was the King. There was two of them; but 
a other’s gone—vanished—by my authority, what a fool I’ve 

n. 

lst Courtier. There is some mystery here ; seize this pretended 
minstrel, and secure him until we find the king. 


Enter King Henry and Ametia, Vittacers, &e. 

Henry. Hold! I charge you. 

lst Courtier. Thank Heaven! your Majesty is safe. 

Henry. 1 thank you for the trouble you have taken. Release 
your prisoner. Behold, sir, in the minstrel your king, Henry IV. 

Timothy. Long live his Majesty! 

Branville. 1 crave your pardon, sire. 

Henry. What, for having spoken so well of me ? 

Branville. No, sire; but for the rudeness with which you 
have been treated. 

Henry. My friend, I have nothing to perdon, but I have 
something to request. Will you give me the disposal of your 
daughter’s hand ? 

Baron. You ought to do so; and his Majesty ought to give 
her to me. 

Branville. Any thing your Majesty wishes, I most willingly 
accede to. 

Henry. 1 thank you. You, Sir Minst.el, if I mistake not, are 
called La Fieur. 

La Fleur. 1 am, may it please your Majesty. 

Henry. Receive, then, me a gift—a priceless jewel— 
value it as your own life. There, sir, is the lady ; and with her 
the protection of Henry IV. Your fature welfare shall be my 


care. 

La Fleur. How can we thank your Majesty ? 

Amelia. For all your kindness—how can I find words to ex- 
press my gratitnde and happiness ? 

Henry. Be happy, and I am repaid. Baron, I will take care 
of you. 

Baron. Your Majesty ought—tfit is— I ought to get some- 
thing for what I’ve not got. 

Henry. Monsieur de Brauville, in your anxiety to promote 
your daughter's welfare, you have operlooked her happiness. Am 
I to understand you freely to give her to this gentleman ? 

Branville. They have my consent and blessing. 

Timothy. Would your Majesty please to cast your authority 
this way? Here’s another wants to be given away. 

Heary. What, my old friend! you patronised me, 30 now t 
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must return the compliment. Take her, and I'll find a dower 

tor the bride. 
Jenny. O! tuank your Majesty. ; 
Heury. And now let the ceremony at once take place ; and if / 

the night’s adventure of Henry IV. has met with the approba- 

tion of his friends here, he trusts that like dutiful subjects, they 

will uot fail in their loyalty, but for many evenings come with 

their friends to see 


WHICH IS THE KING ? 








